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INTELLECTUAL LOVE. 


Nay—answer not by burning words! my love is like a spell, 
That would dissolve with tenderness, my glorious ‘Adel! 

I never could retain the high idolatry of love, 

For one who had been folded to my bosom like a dove. 


The heart of woman should be kept like a devoted bird, 
Whose mi lody is only in the temple arches heard— 

A spiritual idol, in its holiness enshrined, — 
Whose altar bumeth only with the sacrifice of mind. 


I met thee first beneath the stars—beneath the silver moon, 
’Mid the fragrance and the music of ‘the leafy month of June, 
And thy presence fell upon my soul like eve upon the sea, 
And still’dit to a mirror of the starry host and thee. 


That starry host I’ve worshipp’d as Nature’s light, ’till now, 
But a severer beauty is floating on thy brow. 

I bring no gift of oon to stain the altar stone, 

But the pure and holy worship of my intellect alone. 


My lip may oft be passionate—for human hearts will swell, 
At the crushing of affections that impatiently rebel— _ 

But the smoking of the incense-cup defileth not the shrine, 
And the weakness of .my spirit must not be felt by thine. 


Then nota word of tenderness—but let my passion pass, 

From thy unsullied nature like the breathing from the glass— 

I never could restore the high idolatry of love, 

When once thou hadst been folded to my bosom like a dove. 
EPICURUS. 


THE PIRATE OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


“These are our realms, no limits to their sway, 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey.” 


Mermalecha, a Greek, is one of those who survi- 
ved the dreadful massacre at Ipsara; in the year 1824, 
when taken by the Turks, at which time he comman- 
ded one hundred daring and desperate Pirates, col- 
lected together from the verious Isles, but principal- 
ly Ipéariots. They were divided into four parties and 
four boats, two Misticos and two Trattas, each car- 
ying twenty five men, and armed with one small gun 
in the bow, and one or two blunderbusses; each man 
carrying a musket, brace of pistols, and an ataghan, 
all dressed in the Greek costume of their respective 
Isles, save the Chief, who wore a splendid and most 
costly Turkish dress, which he exhibited with much 
pride and ostentation, having stripped it from the bo- 
dy of a Turkish Pacha he had slain, defending his 
own native Isle Ipsara. This rich dress, added to 
the gigantic and fine form of the wearer, contri- 
buted in some degree to secure that deference, ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of authority in the 
management of such a band of renegadoes. No 
one would have swayed these men and been so gen- 
erally feared and respected, without being possess- 
ed of his physical strength and courage. His will 
was @ law which never was questioned, and the keen 
edge of his sabre was ever ready to expound any 
doubtful point should such arise. That sabre ta- 
ken with the dress, either from vanity or a natu- 


ral disposition to see the flowing of blood, he would 
frequently unsheath, and after some playful, dexte- 
rous cuts, above the heads of some of. his gang, 
he would as if by accident, take off a piece of flesh 
from some less dangerous part, then smiling through 
his dark visage flourish his weapon over his head 
and sheath it! This act of brutality was always, 
however, followed by a handsome present in gold. 

Unlike the Ipsariots, he has married a stranger 
to his Isle, a captive he made on an excursion with 
his band a short time since, into a distant part of 
Turkey, whither he had been led by the allurements 
of both wealth and beauty, by information derived 
from letters intercepted on board a Turkish vessel 
he fell in with off Mytelene,—they alluded to the 
daughter of one of the most influential and weal- 
thy Pacha’s of Asia Minor, an incorporable beauty. 
Her fame determined him immediately to secure her 
for his wife and repair to some other Island to live, 
knowing the jealousy that would arise in his own, 
from this union with a stranger and a Turkish girl. 

By a man like Mermalecha, obstacles are easily 
removed, and therefore in order to carry his plan 
(which was to disguise as Turks) into effect, he put 
every soul to death on board the vessel, amount- 
ing to fifty, and taking half the number from his. 
own gang on board, whom he set to stripping the 


their own, and reserving his fleetest boat, he sent 
the others with the rest of the gang to the Island 
of Miconi, to occupy the summit of its highest moun- 
tain and wait his return. 

After disposing of the Turks, in a way to pre- 
vent discovery, by getting up a quantity of ballast 
stones, which were fastened to their feet heaving 
them overboard, and then destroying every paper or 
article which would in any way detect him, care- 
fully preserving all those which related to the ob- 
ject of his journey, he set sail for Dardanelles.— 
Having safely arrived at the nearest port of the 
residence of his intended victim, he lost no time in 
preparing for the jaunt over land, and accordingly 


ders, and under pretence of bartering away his car- 
go in the country, set out for the residence of the 
Pacha, taking with him some very rich presents and 
as much gold as he deemed necessary to bribe at- 
tendants. Fortunately, among the letters he had 
preserved, was one which had been taken from an 
artist, who shared the fate. of the Turks, which 


cha’s castle, it being onlv necessary for him to per 
sonate the Italian painter. 

This letter represented him as an artist of great 
distinction, and that he had been sent at the re- 
quest of the writer to obtain the honor of allow- 
sing him to take the portraits of the family of his 
serene Highness, to send a present to the Binperor 


» 


— - 


clothes of the dead Turks, substituting them for | 


dressed part of his men as peasants, some as tra- | 


gave him at once an introduction within the vl 


of Austria, who had in his friendship for the coun- 
try during the present war merited this high distinc- 
tion and expression of gratitude. 

Suffice it to say his request was granted, and after 
delivering his rich presents, with which he said he 
had been entrusted, and dispensing some gold among 
the attendants, he set about making preparations for 
taking the drawing—first of the daughter. For the 
better effect, he recommended her portrait should be 
taken sitting in open air, under the arbour where the 
advantage might be had of giving better light and 
shade to the piece; the following day was appointed 
when she was to be attended thither. 

The day and hour arriving, this bloody artist with 
some show of preparation, entered the gates of the 
castle; intending on this occasion, merely to get a 


| view of the object he wished to draw off, having ac- 


complished which, framing an excuse of being in- 
disposed, after the long journey he had taken, he put 
off the task; begging to know when it would be most 
convenient to herself. She replied that after she 
should return from her morning ride, at 6 or 7 o’clock 
she would be taken in her riding dress. : 

This proved literally true, for at six next morning, 
Mermalecha, took her in her riding dress, and by for- 
ced marches that day and night, had her embarked on 
board his pirate boat “gliding swiftly over the glad 
waters” taking all his faithful gang with him, but 
leaving the ship behind to take care of herself. 

While this artful artist was managing matters to 
get the daughter, his gang had found the way to the 
old man’s coffers—-and in gold, jewels, valuable stones, 
and diamonds, they added solid charms to the beau- 
teous prize, and were duly rewarded by their Chief. 

It is strange, but no less true, that this fair captive 
was not heard to Jament her change of condition.— 
She at first was sad but not sorrowful; in her lover 
all the ferocity of the pirate was melted down by 
the genial ruys of beauty she shed upon him. 

His hand yet red with blood, fast clenched his 
sabre, ready to guard his lovely captive—and the 
thoughtless Greek oarsmen chanting their war song 
kept time to the bringing oars of the Tratta, which 
seemingly aware of its rich burden, glided swiftly 
and smoothly along, rendering pursuit as useless as 
attack would prove dangerous. 

When Mermalecha reached Miconi, his little pi- 
rate squad, lay in a small bay at the north end of 
the Island, at the foot of the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which, amid the rolling clouds; which lower- 
ered about the lofty peak, his place of conceal- 
ment and security was duly fixed agreeably to pre- 
vious arrangement. The enthusiastic cheers of his 
band, as they descended the mountain, echoed and 
reverberated down the deep ravine at the bottom of 
which#his swift caique gliding through the narrow 
pass of the Calenque, met their view, giaddening their 
hearts. This intricate hidden pass, only known to 


him and his gang, once entered pursuit would be use- 
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jess. Thus in a place of safety—surrounded by his 
crew, he clasped in his arms the blushing, beautiful 
Diamonda, and sprang upon that shore now the the- 
atre of his depradations. 

At the sight of the fair captive, lightly dropping 
from the arms of her lover, every ataghan leaped 
from its sheath, and being crossed over her head 
with hands on their hearts, all swore to devote them- 
selves, their lives, and their fortunes to her; bow-} 
ing in a circle around her, their foreheads thrice to 
the ground, invoked blessings upon them both, from 
the Patron Saints of their respective Isles. Then 
rolling back a large rock, the key to the entrance of 
the little harbour, and securing the boats in the dark 
cavern, into which they floated with ease, the whole 
party richly ladened, moved up the side of the moun- 
tain, following its deepest ravines to prevent observ- 
ation. 

After some hours of fatigue and difficulty, they 
reached a precipice, extending entirely round the 
peak of the mountain, rendering it on all sides inac- 
cessible. Here at its foot stood a Church and a 
small hut, inits rear at the mouth of a cave, by the 
entrance of which sat an old grey bearded Priest, 
trimming a lamp. | 

“To trim the midnight lamp,” at the Watch Tow- 
er, and to watch and pray by day and night, was the 
only occupation of this holy villain. With his rosa- 
ry and cross in one hand, and lanthorn in the other, 
he led the way into his cell, muttering over as he 
went his benedictions. — 

Mermalecha led the trembling Diamonda to a 
couch, and seating her, requested the Holy Father 

to prepare some refreshments and after which to 
unite them in the bonds of matrimony. The taper, 
which before had given but a dim light, now lighting 
up, and throwing its rays full upon the face of Dia- 
monda, discovered to the Priest his long lost daugh- 
ter! 

The pirates without sat dividing their plunder and 
telling over the events of their adventure, till urged 
by fatigueand hunger, they entered the mouth of the 
cave through which winding their way in endless la- 
byrinths, arrived bya secret passage, to the summit, 
which was found to be well supplied and well guard- 
ed. 

Suffice it to say, next morning the father gave 
away his daughter, the daughter happy in her capti- 
vity, gave her hand and heart to this bandit, and re- 
mains a true and faithful wife. 

What passed in the hut that night of recognition, 
not having been witnessed or any information being 
had of the separation of the beautiful Diamonda, 
from her father, how it happened, orf 2w she got in- 
tothe family of that rich and powerful Pacha, re- 
mains yet to belearned. 

Thus did Mermalecha obtain his wife who (al- 
though from exposure in following the fortunes of her 
Lord, has lost some of her beauty.) still looksa God- 
dess among the mountains of Miconi. Large sums 
have been offered to discover them. Pursuit has 
been unceasing, and in fact they are every where talk- 
ed of but no where seen. : 

A large bribe has been tendered to one of Merma- 
lecha’s gang, to give information of them, which was 

,rejected with contempt. 

This “Lord of the cloud capped hill” with his trys. 
ty followers, “equipped for deeds alike, on land 
deep” is committing frequent depredations upon the 
American vessels trading to the Levant. Several 

_ of his Trattas, some of which have been regognised 
_ as having robbed two American brigs lately, have 
been taken and destroyed by an U. S, sloop of war; 


boarded and robbed the brig Rob Roy of Boston, is 
supposed to be the same with which he brought off 
his wife from the Dardanels. Paut Jongs, Jr. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


** Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON AMBITION. 
Nature is still bountiful a ever; her productions 
are more than sufficient to supply the wants of all her 
children, and even to indulge them in the luxuries of 
life, could desire be regulated byreason. If mankind 
were contented with less, they would possess more; 
did not a number comparatively small, grasp, with 
unbounded rapacity,at more than enough to satisfy 
even the demands of luxury, all might enjoy the 
sweets of plenty. “But if one usurps and retains in 
possession what might, if equally distributed, sustain 
a million, that million suffers, in consequence, all the 
evils of want. Poverty is attended with so many 
mortifications, (to say nothing of the contempt which 
it is sure to meet fromthe world in general) that it 
creates a desire of gain, with very few exceptions, 
in the minds of those who are subjected to its influ- 
ence. This toa certain degree, is undoubtedly laud- 
able: but, unfortunately, few are inclined to pause, 
while any prospect remains of increasing their store; 
for love of wealth is not like hunger or any other nat- 
ural craving, satisfied by repletion, but augments 
daily and is strengthened by every new acquisition. 
Some wish for increase, because, though they do not 


to find use for what is now superfluous. Others an- 
ticipate the servility of needy flatterers, during life, 
and the reputation, after death, of having died im- 
mensely rich. 

Some one has observed, that, with a poor man, 
avarice is true ambition; it is not less true that it is 
the ambition of the weak and worthless. Men of 
superior minds, consider wealth, at best but a second- 
ary object, and some few hold #in utter contempt. 
There are, however, a few monsters, who desire 
every thing; and though gigantic in intellect, their 
ambition is still greater. They never fail by their 
actions, to convince mankind that, though the earth 
contains vastly more territory than can be occupied 
by its inhahitants, it is too small to satisfy ambition. 
What might fulfil the utmost desires of myriads of 
rational beings, not infested by the thirst of glory 
and universal dominion, would fall infinitely short of 
the wishes of an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Bonaparte. 
Men of this overbearing unsatisfied temper, conscious 
of extraordinary capacity, (and aware that mankind 
may be blended by the dazzling splendor of a name, 
and seduced by the expectation of glory, or the hope 
of gain, to obey the call of Ambition, and rush into 
peril with heedless impetuosity) seize, with eager- 
ness, every opportunity of playing upon the credulity 
or rousing the passions of the multitude, and thus 
are they gradually moulded to their wish, and pre- 
pared to receive any impression which may tend to 
further the designs of the aspirant. When such men 
are invested with supreme power, they seem to for- 
get that they are subject to the frailties of human 
nature, but begin to consider the earth as their just 
and exclusive inheritance, and that mankind were 
born only to serve them. This is not imaginary; for 
who has not heard of the Holy Alliance and their 
favourite doctrines of “hereditary succession” “legiti- 
macy,” ‘divine right,” and a thousand other absurdi- 
ties? | 


Thousands must fall, unpitied and unremembered 


one of the boats (a very fleet one) said to have 


that fone fellow being may become’ great and glori- 


é 


jat present require it, they expect some time or other,; 


ous! Many, removed to a distance fromthe scene of 
turmoil, (as we are, from blood-stained Europe) ex- 
claim against the folly of their infatuated brethren, 
and prudently resolve never to allow themselves to 
be caught in the like snares. But, no sooner does a 
demagogue arise among them, than those very men 
forgetful of their resolves walk, hood-wihked, into the 
guif that yawns to receive them! 

The mighty conqueror, however,.is not exempted 
from a share of the miseries that beset his followers; 
even should he prove uniformly successful in his 
schemes of aggrandizement, he must forever -re- 
linquish the delights of private life, those enjoyments 
which constitute the bulk of human happiness, for a 
pre-eminence as painful as it is dangerous and uncer- 
tain. The inordinate love of sway, in some measure 
reconciles him to endure the hatred of half the world, 
and the secret envy and jealousy of all. But few 
are permitted long to retain even this consoletion. 
‘Time, at length convinces them that they are not in- 
fallible; and, by a sudden disappointment, or tremen- 
dous overthrow, they are finally degraded, and the 
world, with its rulers, are taught that a superior 
power controuls all their machinations, and imper- 
ceptibly diverts the course of their actions towards 
the furtherance of his own benevolent designs for the 
welfare of his fellow creatures. 

How different are the thoughts and feelings of the 
truly wise and good man! He seeks no praise from 
men; if his own conscience appoves, he is content. 
He labours to be useful to mankind, and leaves fame 
to others, as a bauble unworthy of notice, the play- 
thing of a child. The consciousness of having added 
to the stock of human felicity, is to such a man, the 
noblest recompense. The plaudits of the million— 
the chagrin of less fortunate rivals—the homage of 
slaves, offered on the bended knee—tie military pa- 
geants—the glittering crown just within his grasp— 
all this may raise in the son of ambition, a momentary 
transport—a transcient glow of self satisfaction and 
proud triumph, but the feverish excitement quickly 
subsides, and the idol of the multitude soon discovers 
that the exultation of gratified vanity is totally dis- 
tinct from happiness. The proud destroyer finds 
that, with all his wealth and honours, he is doomed 
to a state of toil, anxiety and danger, from which the 
rest of mankind are exempt, and he is at last con- 
strained to envy the condition of his meanest depend- 
ants. The wise and benevolent man, whose only 
ambition has been to render the gifts of Providence 
in his possession (whether mental or physical) benefi- 
cial to his fellow mortals, desires no other nege than 
the little domestic circle around him,—no earthly 
reward but the cheering smile of faithful love; no 
crown but a heavenly one. Happy in the bosom of 
friendship and of love, retired from the great world, 
he looks with calm indifference upon the temptations 
which have so wide an influence, and which so often 
fill the earth with strife and confusion. If he thinks 
at all of the possessor of power, the first emotion that 
arises in his breast, is that of pity; peace is to him, 
more precious than the pride of distinction, or the 


peace dwelleth not in the habitations of the mighty. 
His course is that oftrue wisdom, and true ambition; 
what happiness the world can give, is his; vain glory 
excites his contempt, and the threats of the tyrant he 
laughs to scorn: for his delight being mental, and 
not dependant upon external things, they cannot be 
wrested from him. Even death occasions but a 
pause inhisenjoyments. While hisspirit yet lingers 
in its clay tenement, already has Hope transported 
him beyond the bounds of earth: he anticipates the 


applauding shouts of a mob; and he has found that 
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unspeakable joys of Heaven, and roves the flowe 
fields of eternity. BUTLER. 


A BACHELOR IN THE BOSTON ATHENEUM. 

Portraits—hum—some of the poets who berhymed 
the Atheneum last season, have sent their likenesses 
here this. Probably in their rhymes to be forthcom- 
ing this year they will bespatter each other with 
praise. O Crikee—there is Willis’ picture Roy, 
with a white hat on! looking quite Byronical—Cas- 
sius-like—T’am-not-a-singer-now’ fashion. Well— 
he is ‘Cinna the poet’—the very Brummel of verses. 
Who would have thought it? That white hat, clapp- 
ed on the north east side of his head too!—how lack- 
a-daisical and poetical and melancholy. Look you, 
there is another picture of a verse-maker, stowed 
away in thecorner. His eye‘in fine phrenzy rolling,’ 
like a porpoise in moonlight. But let us look at the 
picture of Macready by an artist of New York.— 
This is of a high order—there is a boldness about it, 
which gives a fine effect, if one is only careful of ob- 
taining a proper light. Look at the expression of 
the countenance! Here is the landing of the Pilgrims, 
by Sargeant, we believe—too much trouble too leok 
at the book—rather daubish—a thick lipped Indian 
that, which he has painted onthe fore-ground of his 
piece. He paints by the acre, and uses pitch mops 
to make clouds with. However large the pictures 
may be it is at this moment eclipsed by that she-dan- 
dy’s Navarin—she that is adjusting a tin tube to her 
left eye while she opens her mouth to show a toler- 
able set of teeth. While there are so many of these 
nuisances here, it is in vain to get a peep at a picture 
—let us go home and come again to-morrow before 
they get their paint patches and diabolical head fur- 
niture on and arrive here. If they are earlier than 
ourselves, let us by shaking quaker-hats, four times 
as broad as that one of Willis’ in his portrait, array 
ourselves in the front rank, and then tell the Navarin 


beauties to see if they can.—Bachelor’s Journal. 


THE ART OF PULLING NOSES. 

Tats seems to be a fashionable practice, though 
its true scienceis not, as we apprehend, perfectly un- 
derstood. In order to assist those who have a pen- 
chant for this amusement, we propose to give a few 
lessons gratis. Should the patient upon whom you 
wish to operate, have a pretty respectable nozzle, it 


repuires a good deal of skill to amuse yourself suc- || 


cessfully: the nose by its specific gravity inclines its 
owner foward, and you must catch him at an advan- 
tage when he has lost, towards the rear, his equilib- 
rium; trip him up, or rather down, and then bestride 
him. After this put your right arm around it, and 
clap your foot upon his shoulder, leaving the nose 
to peep out beyond your back:—this is a safe method, 
for in the case of a sneeze from the organ, it saves 
a blow up. . Very well:—after having got your pa- 
tient thus, clap both hands around it as near the 
cartilege as possible—get a good brace, and then 
pull moderately at first, and increase the power ad 
libitum. Should you see the probability of a sneeze, 
ease off as the sailors say; until the explosion is over 
and then you are safe after the third go off. Ife 
twist is requisite(sometimes admired by connoisseurs, ) 
it must be done by placing the foot onthe arm and 
swaying off in the opposite direction, as printers pull 
at the bar of their press; if you wish to pull: it up, 
place your shoulder under it about half way from the 
‘tip to the face, and struggle as a carpenter would to 
raise a ladder. More science is necessary, however, 
‘when a small apology for a nose is tobe pulled. The 
first step to be taken is to knock the fellow down, for 
he who has not enough of nose to balance his ears, 


will fall at a slight thump;—after he is down, pull out 
your tweezers and extend cautiously the nose in 
question from the faee, as you would draw the head 
of a turtle from its shell; then carefully take hold of 
the feature to be pulled, as close to the face as pos- 
sible, and pull carefully, else you pluck off the article 
with which you intend to tickle your fingers. There 
is a gentleman, however, who is coming to this city 
soon, to give lessons on this subject, and will instruct 
any ofour readers, who wish to have their noses pull- 
ed after the first fashion—if he does not arrive, we 
offer to do it ourselves at six-pence a nose, payable 
in advance, or one half when the operation is per- 
formed.— Bachelor's Journal. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
FAREWELL. 


As exiles part from spicy groves, where friends and kindred 
stand 
And weep in agony of soul, to part from native land— 
As boyhood leaves its sunny home—its schemes of young de- 
light 
To brave the battle storm and wreck—to struggle in the fight, 
As parts the fair bride from her love, to cross a swelling sea, 
Oh, thus in bitterness of heart, I part sweet girl from thee! 


When spirits fleet from mortal dust, the body will decay, 

When heaven pours down no liquid pearl, the rose bud wastes 
awa 

When the red lightnings cease to flash the thunder murmurs 
low 

And when’ no eye can lift its 
throe— 

A change comes o’er the lonely heart, the light will leave 
love’s cell, 


To die with thee were better far, than thus to bid farewell! 


lash, to wake young passion’s 


Cold is my soul in every pulse--my brain—my temples—all, 

That once were tinged with deeper throbs than passing dreams 
may Call 

Now mournfi ally and laggardly, creep through my swelling 

breast 
Whose every gleam of earthly bliss, thine absence hath de- 
ress’d! 
How Maa it is for hearts to part, where deepest feelings dwell, 
How hard to school the lips to say, in placid tones farewell. 


To bid to thee a long adieu! thou from whose sacred lip, 

The purest nectar of the soul, ’twas mine alone to sip— 

From thou whose cool delicious breath, came from a rosy 
mouth 

Sweeter than sweetest Zephyrus, from the voluptuous south 

From thou who hast in gentleness thy snowy arms entwined, 

Around a form, till meeting thee, where misery was shrin’d 

Let those who feel as I have felt, this deepest anguish tell. 

Which dwells in bidding one we love a long and last farewell. 


ROMEO. 


THE LOST WIG. 

Waite Lord Coalstoun lived in the Advocate’s 
Close, Edinburgh, a strange accident befel him. It 
was at that time the custom for advocates to dress 
themselves in gowns and wigs at their own houses, 
and walk to the Parliament House.—They usually 
breakfasted early, and when dressed were in the habit 
of leaning over their parlour windows for a few min- 
utes, before St. Giles’ bell started the sounding peal 
of a quarter to nine, enjoying the agreeable morning 
air. It so happened that one morning, while Lord 
Coalstoun was preparing to enjoy his matutinal treat, 
two girls, who lived in the seeond floor above, were 


};amusing themselves with a kitten, which they had 


swung over the window by a cord tied round its mid- 
dle, and hoisted for some time up and down, till the 
creature was getting rather desperate by its exer- 
tions. In this crisis his lordship had just popped his 
head out of the window directly below, little suspzct- 
ing, good easy man, what danger impended, like the 
sword of Dionysius, over his head, when down came 
the exasperated animal at full career directly over 
his senatorial wig! No sooner did the girls perceive 
what sort of a landing place their kitten had found, 
than in terror or surprise, they began to draw it up; 
but this measure was now too late, for along with the 


animal up also came the judge’s wig, fixed full in its 


determined talons. His lordship’s surprise, on find- 
ing his wig lifted off his head, was ten thousand 
times redoubled, when on looking up he perceived it 
dangling its way upwards, without any means visible 
to him by which its motion might be accounted for.— 
The astonishment, the dread, the awful awe of the 
senator below—the half mirth, half terror of the girls 
above—together with the fierce and retentive energy 
of puss between, altogether formed a scene to which 
we cannot do justice, but in which George Cruik- 
shank might perhaps, embody considerable effect. 


PINDAR, 

The prince of lyric poets, was born at Thebes five 
hundred and twenty years before Christ.—He re- 
‘ceived his first musical instructions from his father, 
who was a flute-player; after which, according to 
Suidas, he studied under Myrtis, a lady of distin- 
guished abilities in lyric poetry. He was afterwards 
the pupil of Corinna, a lady of equal genius in the lyr- 
ic muse. 

As Pindar’s first essays were wild and luxuriant, 
on communicating his attempts to the last lady, she 
told him that he should sow with the hand, and not 
empty his whole sack at once. sath 

Pindar, however soon quitted these female leading 
strings, and became the disciple of Simonides, now 
artived at an extreme oldage. After which he soon 
surpassed all his masters, and acquired ,the highest 
reputation over Greece; but, like a true prophet, 
he was less honoured in his own country than else- 
where; for, at Thebes, he was often pronounced van- 
quished in the musical and poetical contests by can- 
didates of inferior merit. 

Myrtis and Corinna afterwards disputed the prize 
with himat Thebes. He obtained a victory over 
Myrtis; but was vanquished five different times by 
Corinna. Perhaps this was owing, says Pausanins, 
tothe latter’s beauty, which influenced the judges. 

Pindar had the mortification, before he quitted 
Thebes, to see his Dithyrambics traduced, abused, 
and turned into ridicule by the comic poets of his 
time; and Athanens tells us, that he was severely 
censured by his brother lyrics, for his being a lipo- 
grammatist, and composing an ode for which he ex- 
communicated the letter S.—Whether these cen- 
sures preceeded from envy cannot be determined. 

Pindar, however, upon leaving Thebes, became 
the idol of Greece, and was courted by all the he- 
roes, princes, and potentates of his time. He seems 
often to have been present at the four great festivals 
of the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Ishmian 
games, as may be seen from the odes he composed on 
these occasions, which are in the true spirit of lyric 
poetry; sublime, full of rapture, wild and abrupt in 
their transitions, concise, obscure, and moral. 

He also composed elegies on the death of great 
personages, which were esteemed as master-pieces 
of the kind; but none of them are now extant. 

Pindar lived to the great age of ninety; being, 
along with Anacreon and Sophocles, the longest liv- 
er of all the poets. ‘Most others have been generally 
short-lived; which happens, perhaps, either from the 
delicacy of their bodily frame, the two frequent ir- 
regularity and misfortunes of their lives, or their in- 
tense application to study above their strength. 


COMMONWEAL. 

An old gentleman, asking with some heat in com- 
pany what hindered the duke of Wellington from 
being @ proper person to “patch up” the commonweal, 
pronouncing that word m the old-fashioned way, 
{common-wheel,] a wag present replied, with becom- 
ing gravity that the reason why the duke could not 
patch up the Common-wheel was, that he was no 
spokesman. 
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[From the Boston Statesman. ] 


THE CHANGELING’S LOVE. 


Yet there was one—I know not how 
Her witchery made my heart to bow, 
For sure I am, she never sought 

To fix her image in my thought. 

No love-sick, sentimental sigh— 
Affected tone, or lisp’d reply,— 

No killing look of Janguishment, 

No studied arts to circumvent,—- 
My gentle one employ’d to twine 

Her spell around this heart of mine. 
Her face and form were not at all 
Like those, which fancy loves to call 
Around us in those dreams of bliss 
That picture perfect loveliness. 

Her eyes—in truth I hardly knew 

If they were grey, or black, or blue, 
For ne’er but once 1 recollect 

Of ever vent’ring to detect 

Her stolen glance—and then her blush—- 
A sudden and unbidden gush 

O’er cheek and bosom told me more 
Then I had dream’d--or hoped before. 


{ thought it strange—for what was there 
{n my rough phiz and awkward air 

To make me in a lady’s eyes 

A favour’d one—a valued prize! 

My stubborn pride I ne’er had bent 

To make a single compliment, 

{ ne’er had told a laughing belle 

That she “twas quite invincible” 

‘To whisper love had ne’er essay’d 

Or “sonnets to an eyebrow” made. 


It had been best, no doubt, if then 
Our last and long farewell had been; 
But ah! when fancy takes the rule 
The breath of reason may not cool 
its wild excitement--Nay the touch 
Of rapture on my heart was such 
‘That had I then the power posses’d 
To chase its memory from my breast 
1 would not for the Indias’ pride 
Have cast the tender thought aside. 


i loved her much--and then you know 
“T'was natural to tell her so, 

‘Twas far from prudent—but my love 
J fancied nought on earth could move; 
And that, with selfishness unmix’d, 

In very truth, my heart had fix’d 
Upon its object and would be 

A paragon of constancy. 


That evening! I remember well 
Hew softly down its shadows fell; 
And how as pass’d the light of day, 
‘The moon look’d out with quiet ray; 
And how her silver veil was spread 
On misty lake, and mountain head. 
So peaceful and so pure the scene-- 
So delicate was Nature’s mien—- 
‘That hour was made it seem’d to me 
For nought but love and poetry. 


That glorious eve! we wander’d forth. 
‘Che diamond dew was on the earth; 
Withsoothing and unfrequent sigh 
The fanning breeze came lightly by. 
We stroll’d beside a much lov’d stream 
Cross’d brightly by the clear moonbeam. 
I spoke of love—was that a sigh 

Which gave the long delay’d reply? 

It was.—I would a painter might 

Have sketch’d her by that softened light, 
While pride was struggling to repress 
The strength of woman’s tenderness. 


Ah Wilfred! what avails it now 

‘To call to mind the reckless vow-—- 
The phrensied tone--the wild caress—- . 
The lips’ first passionate impress! 
‘Twas foolish—sinful all,I own, 

To offer flattery’s potent tone, 

And from a heart that could not doubt 
To draw the wished confession out, 

Of all its deep devotedness— 

its sympathetic wish to bless; 

But that I should inconstant prove, 
And scorn the gentle being’s love— 
Why! in that moment there was not 
An object farther from my thought, 
And my mistake but serves to show 
How little ofourselves we know. . 

A month passed off, and then there came 
A change--my love was not the same; 
‘Twas sadly changed, yet why er how 

I never did exactly know. 


_ My trusting girl was just as fair, 


As lightly waved her auburn hair; 


Her fairy footstep mocked as well 

The motions of the light gazelle. 

The same acknowledg’d witchery 
Dwelt in her smiles for all but me. 

The spell was broken, and the dream 
Had vanished like a rainbow gleam. 
Ah, trusting woman! man may bow 
His stubborn knee and haughty brow; 
May stoop to flattery, mean and vile, 
And kneel for one indulgent smile. 

Oh! grant itnot—for when ’tis given, 
The spell that chains his pride is riven, 
And that cold pride will rise above 
The mild ribikings of thy love. 

‘Twas thus with me—a critie’s eye 
Could now a thousand faults descry, 
And e’en the love I sought so long, 

As mine decay’d had grown more strong, 
And tho’ as pure as love can be, 
Became a weary load to me. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1828. 


INFATUATION. 

It is asaying of Rochefoucald that ‘passion 
often makes a man of sense mad; and often 
makes a fool sensible.” Doctor Johnson, or 
some other learned man, on being asked for a 
definition of love, made a similar reply. The 
influence produced upon the judgment by a 
heated imagination, or excited feelings, is pro- 
bably more boundless than a dispassionate cas- 
uist can conceive. Men have been known to 
perform more wonderful actions in the days of 
chivalry for the gratification of some coy dam- 
sel’s whim, than ever were effected through 
motives of ambition. Every one has heard 
the story of Antony and Cleopatra, and many 
a wise man has marvelled that any woman 
should exercise such immense power over the 
soul of thetriumvir. Yet such infatuation as 
this, is by no means anuncommon thing. The 
case of the unfortunate Smith, who was exe- 
cuted, for the murder of Carson, is immediate- 
ly in point, and with hundreds of others that 
might be referred to, proves to what an extent 
the influence of infatuation often extends.— 
‘There is such an inherent injustice and self- 
interest in the passions, that it is dangerous to 
follow them, and they are most to be distrust- 
ed, even when they appear to be most reasona- 
ble. They are, as it were, nature’s art of elo- 
quence, the rules of whichare infallible.” In- 
fatuation is ever the offspring of the passions, 
and may well be termed their imagination.— 
Few men become victims to this feeling if pos. 
sessed of a philosophic temperament of mind, 
and never, unless some selfish gratification is 
in view. Man is infatuated with a variety of 
objects. Love, lucre, ambition, religion or 
notoriety, are most frequently the causes. In 
early life, it is quite an ordinary occurrence for 
individuals of different characters to become 
so devoted to each other, that life and reputa- 
tion would rather be sacrificed than a lasting 
separation should ensue. We read in an En- 
glish paper of recent date, an occurrence of 
thiskind. A young man of good abilities, and 
highly respectable family became attached to 
a girl of loose habits. The girl professed to 
regard the youth with much affection, but had 
imbibed so many evil propensities, that it was 
impossible to eradicate them. The father of 
the youth employed every means in his power 
to save his son from the contumely of a mar- 
riage withher. He finally, was induced tocon. 
fine him for a time, but this also, proved of no 
avail. On the son’s being emancipated from 
confinement, he ascertained that the girl had 
been imprisoned for theft. So great was his 
infatuation that he assured his father that un- 
less the girl was freed, he himself would steal 
for the purpose of becoming equal with her in 


Sorrow. 


The effects of this passion are almost uncon- 
troulable, even by those of firmest judgment. 
Many a man has wedded through infatuation, 
even when convinced that he could not esteem 
his partner. The sophistryurging to this mea- 
sure, is ever so selfish, that it deludes in des- 
pite of every discriminating faculty, to the con- 
trary. The consequences of such matrimony 
are never permanently felicitous. As soon as 
the transient passion evaporates, the mind be- 
comes disgusted with disappointment, and re- 
verts back to its former state of enjoyment and 
freedom, with regret. Perhaps the results of 
infatuation, in matters of affection are more to 
be dreaded, than those arising from any other 
cause. So much of human happiness is thrown 
into the scale, that if it preponderates against 
us, the evil is lasting, and the consequences 
not to be repaired. There are some maxims 


Jin the Economy of Human Life, that may apply 
2. |with force upon this subject. ‘Honour not 
i | thy wife the less’’ says the economist, “because 


she is in thy power; and despise him that hath 
said, wouldst thou love her less, marry her'— 
What hath put her into thy power, but hercon- 
fidence in thy virtue? Shouldst thou love her 
less because she loved thee. If thou wert 
just in thy courtship of her, though thou ne- 
glectest her when a husband, yet shall her loss 
be bitterto thy soul. Hewhothinkest another 
best, only because he posseses her; if he be no 
wiser than thee, he is at least more happy.”— 
And who would not prefer happiness to wis- 
dom? Satan, upon his burning throne, though 
possessor of all the wisdom of olden worlds, 
is not one tittle happier therefor. With man, 
acuteness of intellect only sharpens his mise- 
ries with demons, it detracts nothing from their 
anguish. 

‘Bester be nothing than be thus,” would 
safely apply to the eternally miserable. Bet- 
terto perish in childhood, than to barter the 
felicities of lifetime, for the gratification of 
shortlived infatuation. It requires an hercu- 
lean effort of mind to still the fiery impulses of 
‘the passions, but the anguish of a moment is 
far preferable to the constant canker worm of 
disappointment, which may prey upon the soul 
for years. ~ 


NEWSPAPERS. 

Modest John Neal, of the Portland Yankee, 
has given his readers a long disquisition on the 
merits of newspapers. The remark which 
Neal made concerning Mrs, Royall, namely, 
‘among a good deal of vulgarity, there is some 
strength,” will apply to the greater portion of 
the editorial matter of the Yankee. Not that 
Neal cannot write in a pure style if he pleases, 
but merely from a strange whim that has come 
over him, that the off hand manner of compo- 
sition in which he at present indulges, is bold 
and eccentric; and better adapted to the reck- 
less character which he has obtained, than any 


‘other. There is no dignity, no gentlemanly el- 


egance about his editorial lucubrations, not- 
withstanding, they are the elucidations of a vig- 
orous mind, and a strong discriminating judg- 
ment, He is eternally prating of the origina] 
trash that is uttered by a major part of our 
country newspapers. We knowthis to be true 
in a great measure, but it would be rather an 
absurd thing, for one dog to turn misanthrope 
against all other dogs, merely because he could 
see their tails plainer than his own. We will] 
venture to say that there is not two papers in 
the whole state of Maine, which publish more 
original trash than this same Yankee. We re- 
fer any candid reader to a number of it, for 
the truth of ourassertion. But we dont mar- 
vel at this fact. It appears to be the ambition 
of Neal to have his sheet exclusively original. 
Well, if he wrote every line of it himself, pri- 
mordially, and divided each page into a dis- 
tinct essay upon some important subject, about 
half the number atthe smallest qomputation, 


would not be worth the labor of the printer, 


wasted in theircomposition. It is all folly for 
an individual to set himself up, as a wonder, 
and to ape a thousand fantastic tricks, for the 
accumulation of notoriety, Neal, is unques- 
tionably, a man of fine natural endowments, 
quick and capable—perhaps, as much so as 
any editor, moving in the same sphere, in the 
country. Buthe talks entirely too much of 
himself,—it betrays a littleness of egotism that 
must be disgusting to his readers. “I have 
done this, and I have said that—my subscribers 
here, and my correspondents there!’ why thisis 
absolutely ridiculous. Who cares about the 
private follies of John Neal—the childish feats 


‘of any other worm wvuld sound as well—and 


better when related bya third person. A news- 
paper is intended as a vehicle of information 
and instruction— embodying the current news 
of the times, with notices of such passing oc- 
currences in the world of letters as.is calcula- 
ted to entertain the general reader. If a man 
wants to write his history, or give forth private 
opinions, let him do it in the book form, so that 
it may be dispatched in a short time, and there 
be an end to it. We did intend to quote some 
of the Yankee’s best observations in regard to 
Newspapers, but for want of space have chan- 
ged our mind. 


TALMA, 

A late number of the New York Spy contains 
a biographical history and is accompanied by a 
Lithographic picture of this eminent tragedian 
in the character of Nero in Brittanicus. The 
sketch is full of interest, and we regret that our 
limits will not admit of our copying it at 
length. A single anecdote must therefore 
suffice. 


‘The father of Tama was a dentist. He 
removed from Paris to London, leaving his son 
ata boarding school which was under the ju- 
risdiction of the Mazarin college. These es- 
tablishments are sowething between our pre- 
paratory schools and grammar schools with the 
difference of being obliged to send their pupils 
to lectures at the establishment to which they 
are Here he first became acquainted 
with the celebated professor of rhetoric, under 
whose rod he smarted, when, some years after- 
wards, the one became the most eminent actor 
of the stage, and the other the most dreaded 
critic. Tatma, though the youngest and small- 
est boy in the school, was remarkable for his 
intelligence and sensitiveness, Slight theatri- 
cal pieces were performed, as they are in many 
schools here, on breaking up for the holidays. 
In one of these, written by the master, a part 
was allotted to Tauma, then not nine years old. 
The play was on the story of Tamerlane, and 
Tatma acted a secondary character, the friend 
and confidant of Tamerlane’s son. The son 
of Tamerlane dies, and the friend has to bear 
the news to the father. The child made the 
disclosure with a passion of tears. ‘The cur- 
tain fell, The audience were affected and 
astonished. When a muster was made of the 
little actors, Tatma was missing. In alarm, all 
ran to seek him, He was found wrapped in 
his tragic robe, in a corner of a room where he 
had gone to undress, weeping bitterly at the 
sorrows of the scene. His excitement made 
him ill, and it was a week before he recovered.” 


Talma was born in Paris on the 16th. of Jan- 
uary 1763—his christian name was Francis Jo- 
seph. 


Philad. Monthly Magazine-—We have been 
especially entertained with a majority of the 
articles contained in the May number of this 
miscellany. ‘*The Philosophy of Fashion,” 
“Cesar aut Nullus” and Phantom Play- 
ers’’ are all extremely well written. The poe- 
try issomewhatexceptionable. The following 
extract on Fashion is all that we can afford 
space for this week— 


“The design of fashion is to please, and, like 
all virtues, is blended with selfishness and phi- 
lanthropy. So far as the desire of pleasing is 
an amiable attribute, it has not that merit; and 
the degree of its merit is to be computed ac- 
cording to the proportion of vanity by which it 
is adulterated. It is not to be supposed, that, 
however generally they are united, they cannot 


exist independently. The love of ease, of reg- 
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ularity, of convenience, of courtesy, are either 
of them sufficient as a motive, without suspect- 
ing the leavenof personal vanity. ‘ith many 
itis purely amiable--a submission to prevail- 
ing rules without the smallest desire of shining 
as leaders or of being conspicuous as votaries. 
Such a one assents to the injunctions of custom 
without any desire of personal ostentation, 
whilst another who affects to dispise them, 
makes by his singularity a glaring display of 
self-esteem. Diogones was a more egregious 
simpleton than those he professed to contemn, 
because what he would pass foi philosophic 
disregard of tashion evinced to all. the world 
that his whole desire was to draw the gaze of 
the multitude. Besides, those rules promote 
the convenience as well as the elegancies of 
life, and innovations made without regard to 
those ends meet with only partial and tempo- 
rary favour. A fashion in personal appearance, 
for instance, which would affect to exhibit 
elegance in pretended natural defects, would 
be too unreasonable to withstand the reproof 
of better sense. It was for some time, even 
in this country, the tonto feign near-sighted- 
ness, not merely for the sake of making an 
elegant appendage of the glass, but the mock- 
ery was made more gross by the constant ap- 
plication of it to the eye to view every object 
remote or near. The device met with little 
tavour, and is now pretty much confined to 
natural myopes.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Proposals have been issued in this city for 
the publication of a Juvenile Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Thomas H. Stockton is the! projector of 
this ‘scheme, and if the schedule of conduct 
inarked out in the prospectus, is closely pur- 
sued, the work will possess considerable plau- 
sibility as to its success. 7 


Mr, John Norvell \ate of the Aurora has is- 
sued proposals for a new weekly, literary and 
political paper, to be published in thiscity. 

Miss L. E. Landon, the author of the Trou- 
badour, Improvisatrice, Golden Violet &c. 
and a poetess of much sweetness, has another 
volume of poems in the London press. 


Cooper, the novelist is about giving to the 
world, an interesting production, entitled, 
“America, by a travelling Bachelor. 


Miss Mitford the author of Foscari and well 
known to most of our readers, as one of the. 
most sprightly and pleasing tale writers in the 
world, is about to publisha third series of *Vil- 
lage Stories” similar jn character to ‘Cousin 
Mary,” which we some time since re-publish- 
ed. 


A new tale of the “Beau Monde” by the au- 
thor of English Fashionables abroad ‘Marri- 
age in High Life” by the author of Flirtation, 
and a fourth jedition of Dr. Israeli’s “Litera- 
ry Character” are among the new publications 
announced as being in the English press. 


The first number of a newspaper, printed in 
language, has appeared at New 

ork. 

The Southern Review.—The second number 
of this valuable periodical has reached this ci- 
ty. ‘The subject matter displays much ability 
in the writers, and must do credit to the peri- 
odical literature of the country. The leading 


paper in the Federal Constitution is uniformly | ® 


sound and dispassionate, the arguments cogent 
and powerful. The third paper on Roman 
Literature is particularly to our taste, it dis- 
piays an exuberance of graceful language, and 
a wonderful facility in the expression of its au- 
thor’s thoughts. We have not had sufficien 

jJeisure to give the entire number an attentive 
perusal, but the few papers we have read, are 
of an intellectual and dignified character.— 


The Weekly Register is the title of a new 
henepeeartal published at N. Orleans on Sun- 

Our Exchange List is already too extensive 
to be profitable. Yet we will faithfully perform 
our promise in regard to those editors who have 
copied our last prospectus. To the numerous 
new papers that are da ly and hourly starting 
up around us, we should be glad to reciprocate 
this courtesy, if our list was not already so nu- 
merous. The many invitations we receive, 

such as “Please exchange?” “‘Why dont you 
exchange?” vigittn.ee exchange?” We ask as 
a favour to be plac v pr your exchange list” 
a&c. &c, are neglected only from this circum- 
stance. To the authors of these invitations, 
many of which we have been compelled to de- 
cline, we return our undivided thanks, trusti 
that this simple statement will serve as a suf- 


cien apology for our denial. ) 


From the Morning Courier. 
LORD BYRON AND LEIGH HUNT. 


Itis the curse of genius to be waylaid by 
toad-eaters and hangers-on, who derivea reflec- 
ed importance from the object of their attach- 
ment, and wno magnily themselves by retailing 
every careless expression which the primary 
may use to the satellite, in moments of spleen, 
passion or sportiveness. ‘This remark, will ap- 

ly, in a degree, to Leigu Hunt, in his recol- 
ections of Lord Byron. Howr was not exact- 
ly Byron’s toad-eater, nor his jackall, but he 
was a hanger-on, not only with regard to per- 
sonal countenance, but also to pocket-money. 
Byron did not treat him with deferential awe, 
despite of Rimini and the Feast of the Poets, 
and 1 is probable enough that there were occa- 
sions .n which the noble and capricious bard 
manifested contempt for the poet of Cockaigne, 
and weariness from the loug-suffering ot his 
presence. Still byron was Hunt’s benefactor, 
and therefore it is with indignation that we hear 
the bark of the living dog over the grave of the 
dead lion. 

Lord Byron had his faults, but Leicn Hunt 
should not have been their painter;—Byron 
had his follies, but Leigh Hunt should not have 
rescued them from oblivion;—Byron may have 
had his vices, but Liicu Hunt should not have 
been their trumpeter. But the faults, the fol- 
lies, and the vices of Byron, whatever they 
were, were not such as Hunrshas described 
them. The real Lord Byron was a very difie- 
rentcharacter from Hunt’s Lord Byron. ‘The 
book itself bears its own condemnation; the 
malignity of mortified vanity is conspicuous in 
every page—and what malignity is more rancor- 
ous and remorseless? 

Are we to believe, in the face, not only of na- 
ture, but of the most ample, disinterested tes- 
umony, that Lord Byron was mean, penurious, 
and miserly, in money matters? On whose au- 
thority? Leigh Hunt’s! Who was the man 
that sheltered beneath his own roof, the sick 
wife and the children of Leigh Hunt? ‘The 
miser Byron! Who, by his own admission, re- 
ceived money, and no trifling sum, from the 
purse of this miser? Lergn Hunt! And this is 
the man that charges Lord Byror with want of 
generosity! Shame, shame upon such paltry 
ingratitude—upon such unparallelled eftronte- 


It seems that Byron became tired of Hunt's 
society, and itis no difficult matter to guess the 
reason. Bykon was just that kind of man who 
would become disgusted, in due time, with the 
self-sufficiency and egotism of aman infinite- 
ly his inferior, who assumed to be his equal.— 
Hunt became a bore and Byron made him a 
butt. This was another crime, never to be for- 
given, which overshadowed the recollections 
of ail his kindness, and all his liberality. 

Another charge against Lord Byron is, that 
he was very proud of his rank! And pray, 
had he not a right to.be so, ina country where 
suci: distinctions are recognized? It was sure- 
ly no very great sin inthe far-descended son of 
a high and chivalrous family, to be proud of his 
lineage. 

The stale story of Mrpwin is repeated by 
Hunt—that Lord Byron wrote Don Juan under 

e influence of gin and water! Helicon chan- 
ed into a gin-pondt Genius and gin sworn 
brothers! ‘Thus it is; an obscure mancan take 
his glass of gin and water, or porter, or what 
not, and no harm done; but let a man of geni- 
us do the same thing, and he is written down 
atonce asatoper. How supremely ridiculous 
is it in Lerch Hunr to persuade the world that 
Byron drew his inspiration from the gin bottle! 
Who will believe him? 

But Lord Byron was envious; and envious 
of——what? of Leien Hunr’s horsemanshi 
not on Pegasus, but on a common earthly steed! 
Dexterous and adroit self-compliment! He 
was also envious of Wordsworth’s fame, and 
Shakspeare’s immortality! And all this in vio- 
lation of the great and eternal law of nature, 
that envy is a low passion and consequently 
cannot be an attribute of high minds. He 
who stands on the mountain top, in the solitude 
of his exaltation cannot envy those who are 
panting far beneath him. . Such was the exalta- 
tion of Byron—felt, admitted, acknowledged, 
yet we are to believe on the authority of Mr. 
Leicn Hunr, that Byron was jealous of his 
horsemanship. 

“Crede Byron,” is the motto of this ancient 
family, but according to Leen Hunr it was ve- 
ry appropriate to the noble bard—for Hunt 
says that his lordship did not value the truth 


when in the way of his advantage, though on 
occasions his word might be believed! 


So write down Lord Byron a liar, and let us see 
what comes next. 
He wasa coward! The descendant of a he- 
roic race, of the 
‘‘Paul and Hubert who sleep in the vailey of 
Cressy,” 
of the John of Horistan, who slumbers beneath 
the towers of Askalon, the born and bred gen- 
tleman, was destitute of courage, auctorztate 
Leigh Hunt! ; 
But why should we proceed further in the 
exposition of this unmanly libel of departed 
enius? It isenough to make one.blush for 
uman nature, to see the ashes of a Byron thus 
disturbed by a Lerch Hunt But the poison 
carries its own antidote—t!i2 malignity of pur- 
pose, the cowardice of revenge, the mortifica- 


‘tion of vanity, under the influence of which 


these recollections were written, betray them- 
selves in every page, and fix the brand of shame 
on the heartless assassin of the glory, the hon- 
our, and the character of his dead benefactor, 


May that brand be indehble. 


Two bills of some importance have passed 
through the Houses of Representatives and 
Congress since our last. The Tariff bill has 
been long and ably discussed, yet as to its ac- 
tual utility in benefitng the interests of the 
country through increasing Manufactures or 
enlarged Reveune, nothing will so. sufficiently 
illustrate as experience. Much has been spo- 
ken, and much more might be said on both 
sides of this question, of a sensible and argu- 
mentative character. The interests however, 
with which its operaton interferes, clashing or 
harmonizing are of a nature so various as to ren- 
der discussion, as to the results of the Tariff, 
almost superfluous. The long contention of 
words among the debatants at Washington, 
sufficiently proves the{difficulty of properly de- 
fining advantages and disadvantages of this bill. 
One portion of the community will be benefited 
no doubt, whilst another will be malefitted, yet 
if in the end, the general interests of the coun- 
try are advanced, the policy which led to its 
passage, must be called one of experiment 
somewhat touched with wisdom. 

The other bill, which only awaits the Pres- 
ident’s signiture, to become a law, is that pro- 
viding relief for the surviving officers of the 
Revolution. We most heartily concur in the 
manifestations of satisfaction, every where 


evinced at the passage of this bill. Much un- 
necessary debate, which we anticipated would 


take place upon this subject, has been saved, 
consequently much time that may now be de- 
voted to other matters, which otherwise must 
have been idly wasted. 


Mr. Jerman Baker the late Treasurer of 
Virginia is a defaulter to Government for up- 
wards of 20,000 dollars. 

The editors of the Bachelors Journal confess 
“that they are not the settled and vindicative 
enemies of matrmony. We hoist no practi- 
cal flag against every cruiser upon its seas. 
We believe that it is possible, that from the 
state of double blessedness, much, if true, may 
come.” How vastly liberal! 


THEATRICAL. 

Chesnut St. Theatre has not been very well 
attended. The Opera singers and Mr. and Mrs, 
Sloman play alternately. The former enjoy a 
good share of patronage; but the latter have 
been playing to less than expenses. On Thurs- 
day Evening Miss Mitford’s Tragedy of ‘‘Fos- 
cari” was produced for the first time in this ci- 
ty. ltisan interesting well written piece, quite 
different from Lord Byron’s Drama on the same 
subject; but the language is, perhaps, not suf- 
ficiently powerful and energetic in some s. 
It presents many excellent situations, and af- 
fecting incidents. It was played much better 
than pieces are generally, on their first repre- 
sentation. Mrs. Sloman persehated Camilla, 
the heroine of the Tragedy, with the finest 
ween effect; but it is not a character, calcu- 

ated to afford great dramatic display. Her 
sweet and playful manner in the early Tay of’ 
the piece, formed a strong contrast to her ex- 
pression of profound grief in the subsequent 
scenes. We do not suppose that any of her 


mg ay can make more of the than she. 
. 5. Chapman was unusually happy as the 


old Doge—probably, he has not, since his a : 
more justice of co" 

ception, and greater excellence. Mr. South- 
well was a good representative of the Cheva!- 
ric Foscari--we should, however, have 
better pleased with him, if he had not occa- 
sionally indulged, in what must have been ob- 


night’s entertainments—rant. Mr. .Wood as 
Erizzo would have been very praiseworthy, if 
he had known his part perfectly. The little 
which Mr. Mercer had to do as Cosmo, was 
executed with that gentleman’s customary COr- 
rectness. The Tragedy was received with con- 
siderable applause. The house wasthin, The 
Opera of Der Freyshutz was played on Friday 
evening with fine effect. It did not seem, how- 
ever, togive so much satisfaction as the previ- 
ous operas. The chorusses &c. were executed 
in afine style. The Hunter's chorus was ad- 
mirably sung. Mr. Horn’s Caspar is his best 
personation--his voice and appearance are 
well adapted to the character, Pearman s 
Adolph was excellent, and Mrs. Austin’s Lin- 
da charmed every one. The mechanical part 
of the Opera reflects much credit upon the me- 
chanists of the Theatre. The house was fash- 
ionable, but not crowded. The Tragedy of 
Foscari was repeated on Saturday evening, te 
even a smaller audience than witnessed its first 
representation, and was more correctly played, 
and elicited more applause than on that occa- 
sion. Mr. Sloman attempted to pla Crack in 
the Comic Opera of the “Turnpike Gate,” and 
as might be supposed by those who “are at all 
acquainted with his histrionic ability, he was 
not very successful in his personation of the 
Cobbler. He sung, however, the songs of the 
character most excellent. The Opera of “Der 
Freyshutz” was repeated on Monday evening 
for the Benefit of Mr. Horn; on which occasion 
Mrs. Rowbotham from the English Opera house 
made her debut as Lucretia in the farce of the 
‘*Rendezvous.” She is a pretty, interesting 
female, of limited histrionic powers; but 4 ve- 
ry suitable representative of such parts as that 
in which she appeared. ; 

Last evening Mr. Sloman was to take his 
Benefit. Mrs. Sloman was to appear as Isa- 
bella in the Tragedy of that name, and he, Mr. 
Sloman as Wormwood, in the Farce of the 
‘‘Lottery Ticket.” 

This Evening the Opera of the “Haunted 
Tower.” 


Walnut Street Theatre.—This place contin- 


‘ues to be pretty well attended. ‘The Sleeping 


Beauty, has been played every night since our 
last, vith and effect. A 
farce by Peake, the author of The “Hundre 
Pound Note” and fanother piece, entitled 
“The Haunted Gun” was played for the an 
time in this city on Monday pore last. . 
is one of the most humorous and laughable 
things that we ever saw, full of puns, gy 4 
and ludicrous incidents and situations. .* e 
plot to be sure is not very probable, but rea ity 
is not tobe looked for in such productions. 
He is the best farce writer who creates the, 
most mirth. Messrs. Cowell, Smith and Hal- 
lam were excellent in their respective parts of 
Corporal Trot, Captain Savant (a darling 
young rake) and Tommy Tadpole, as was also 
Greene’s Landlord. Mrs. Cowell and Miss 
Stannard gave great satisfaction in the parts 
of Jenny Taft and Angelica. The farce was 
received with great approbation; seeming to 
give unusual pleasure. 

Mr. Holland acelehated. comedian, who has 
been acting for some months back, in different 
parts of the Union, was to make his first ap- 
pearance here last evening, in a dramatic ¢n- 
tertainment called *““Whims of a Comedian. 
As he is only engaged for three n! hts, a 
patrons of the Theatre would do well to avai 
themselves of the opportunit offered te them 
to witness the performances of one, who is said 
to be eminent in his way. 4 

This Evening Mr. Holland makes his second 
appearance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several valuable favours from our correspon- 
dents shall be immediately attended to. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Attleborough, (Mass.) Mr, Joseph B. 
Gay, of Philadelphia, to Miss Abigail M. Ellis, 
of the former place. 

On the 7th inst. at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Lew- 
is Weld, principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 


lum at Philadelphia, to Miss Mary A. daughter 
of Dr. M. F. Cogswell. 


served by the inost indifferent spectator Of the | 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
JOB CLARK. 
OR THE ROMANCE OF A NATURAL. 
BY A POET. 

Somewhere out of the world, and in Vermont, my 
college chum was christened Job. It was the first 
word I ever heard him speak. He entered the room 
to my infinite dismay, the evening of my admission. 
surmounted by a chair, a table and a pine chest, which 
he deposited with great deliberation; then advancing 
to the centre, and passing his right foot to the rear, 
he ejaculated Job Clark, and stood in statu quo for a 
reply. 

His personal appearance was decidedly Vermon- 
tese. He had a huge angular frame, probably seven 
feet in length; though, from rigidly observing the line 
of beauty, his perpendicular upon the plumb line 
would be five and a fraction. His face was large and 
irregular, and set with a nose like a crude amethyst. 
There was but one feature of Job’s outer man that 
indicated the vein he afterwards exhibited; his eyes 
were of a light blue, very deeply seated, and in bet- 
ter company would have been expressive. I am not 
sure that he was aware of this beauty; or indeed that 
he had any personal vanity. If there was any par- 
tiality in his regard for his perfections, it leaned ra- 
ther to his hair. Of this I have one solitary evidence. 
He would raise his hand on Sundays and holidays, 
and closing his two fingers on the smal] portion that 
graced his temples, coax it to an incipient curl. It 


resumed its position on Monday, and the point was 
never insisted on. 


During the first year, his attention to his studies 
would have been no scandal to a Cameronian; and 
of his temper, I need only say, that it was proof 
against a Freshman ordeal. 

His principles too, peculiar though they were, he 
kept inviolate; and crucifying the passion for variety, 
he levelled every thesis with exemplary pertinacity, 
at vice and novel reading. | 

He had singular misgivings on the tendency of 
women, and considered poetry as a wile of the devil. 

I came in one beautiful summer night, and Job 
was reading Byron! If he had strapped a razor on 
his Bible, I should have been less surprized. He 
was sitting bolt upright, gazing with intense eager- 
ness on the book, and rocking to and fro like anincar- 
nate hexameter. 

It was indeed a marvel. He had never to my 
knowledge, committed an apostrophe; he had never 
outraged the blank leaves of his algebra with a rhyme; 
and on women and leather shoe strings, he was per- 
fectly incorrigible. From this time Job Clark lived 
in a new world. He waslike a man just couched 
fora cataract. He had never stopped to look at a 
glow-worm, nor had women and sunsets ever remin- 
ded him of Paradise and the Peris. 

He was essentially blind, and now that he could 
see, his great Green Mountain heart was as full asa 
toy shop. Every thing was beautiful; and every 
thing went through his veins like a whole river of 
electricity. 

If the sun came out of a cloud, Job popped into a 
reverie; and as to the moon, he was a perfect heath- 
en—he worshipped her like an Ephesian. 

{n the full progress of this vein, he was under the 
necessity of leaving college to recruit his funds.— 
The situation of tutor in a gentleman’s family offer- 
ed itself and he took up his march on foot for a ro- 
— situation in the neighbourhood of the Cats- 
kill. 


It was the first time he had been abroad since his 


ling in a new star. He treasured up mountains, riv- 
ers and green fields, till his memory was like a pain- 
ter’s port folio. 

He would sit down by the way side; and with a 
mere brook for a thread of association, the whole 
map of his pocket Arcadia expanded before him, and 
he revelled in roses like a very Persian. 

The new tutor was soon domesticated. 

His duties were few, and in themselves delightful. 
A family of intelligent children for pupils, and a gen- 
tleman and lady of a high order of refinement, were 
better materials for happiness than had ever before 
fallen to his lot. Whydid I leave out the beautiful 
Sophy? Simply because she is a whole paragraph 
by herself, and because I am not sure that I ought 
to class her with Job’s comforts. 

She was just seventeen; and as perfect a little Ve- 
nus as ever trifled with Don Cupid. 

She certainly had no more gravity than a child; 
but her mind was a perfect wonder. 

She fairly reasoned Job out of his logic, and puz- 

zled him with problems, and out-flew all his romance 
and anticipated all his philosophy. 
“If she raised her little hand for emphasis, he des- 
paired of his position; andif she looked up at a quo- 
tation, he knew it was wrong. She was a practical 
botanist; and he followed her in her rambles, and 
carried her specimens with the obedience of a famil- 
iar. He was alwaysready to attend her; and, when 
she threw her little figure upon a moss bank after a 
morning’s wandering, and took off her bonnet to let 
the cool wind play in her hair, he was the happiest 
of men; for then she would answer all his questions, 
and explain all feelings, and understand all his unut- 
terables, without once laughing at grotesque earn- 
estness. 

One day in the decline of summer, an excursion 
was projected to the Cauterskill Falls. _ 

They were several miles distant, and early in the 
morning Miss Sophy’s basket was committed to Job, 
and the family was in motion. 

There was not much said‘by the party; but their 
faces were all lighted up, and the green path had an 
unusual elasticity. Miss Sophy tripped forward oc- 
casionally for a flower, and then Job made a huge 
stride or two by way of sympathy; but the rest kept 
quietly on, content with the joyous leap of their pul- 
ses, and the sweetness of the mountain air. 

Early in the day they stood onthe brow overhang- 
ing the glen. The inconsiderable brook which 
makes the fall, slide smoothly over the platform of 
rock beneath them, and was scattered in its descent 
like an April rain. It was very beautiful. Job ad- 
mired it because Miss Sophy honoured it with a 
smile; but when the basket was deposited in the 
shade, and he stood on the edge to look over the 
tremendous precipice, his wonder was immeasurable. 
He spread away his half acre palms into the air, his 
anaconda sinuosities uncoiled, and he stood on tiptoes, 
with his seven feet relieved against the sky, like a 
saint on the eve of translation... He was already be- 
ginning to feel very like an eagle, when his liege 
mistress pulled him by the coat to recall his wing for 
her accommodation. She leaned on his arm, and to 
his utter agony, looked over the brink with the cool- 
nessof a mountaineer. He died a thousand deaths, 
before she could convince him that she was safe. | 
Then, indeed he resumed his character. They stood 
on the shelf which hangs over the head of the glen, 
like the arch of a huge cavern, holding a dialogue, 
of which Job’s part was simply the insertion of his 
approving gutteral in the right places. Sophy was 


eloquent; and indeed she might be for the scene 


metepmsychosis; and of course, it was like travel-|j would hold up its head in Switzerland. The chasm 


i 


into which the water falls, is an abrupt sinking in, of 
a perpendicular section of the mountain, to the depth 
of three hundred feet. There is no gradual falling 
off as you approach; nothing to make you suspect 
you are in sucha vicinity, till you stand at a moment’s 
notice, on the very brink. With all its amazing 
depth, the width of the glen is scarcely more than a 
gallant stag would leap; and, with the indistinctness 
of its deep shadows, and the dense mist from the fall, 
a cooler head than our hero’s might have fancied it 
the’ “‘decensus Averni.” 

The lady Sophy was quite too impassioned. She 
had kept pace with Job’s ideas of the grand, and it 
was enough to lay her up body and soul, in his heart, 
imperishable asa mummy. But when she looked up 
and proposed a descent to the bottom, Job was. in a 
perfect parenthesis. He yielded mechanically to the 
light impulse of her arm, and they reached the bot- 
tom in safety. Job looked up and saw a strip of the 
blue sky, and the water of this fall pouring apparently 
from its very bosom; he saw the giant walls piled up 
around him, and the stream winding away from the 
‘basin between the huge fragments of rock, like a 
veil of silver uncovered by the mighty convulsion of 
the mountain; he saw every thing but just what he 
should have seen,—that the lady Sophy had fainted! 
Her bonnet had been thrown aside; her light hair in- 
clined back from her forehead, and one arm had been 
stretched towards her companion in a vain attempt 
to arrest his attention. He discovered her at last, 
and never was knight insucha quandary. ‘T'wo min- 
utes were spent in jumping from one rock to another, 
without any conceivable object; and then making a 
calabash of his bony hands, with as many holes be- 
tween his fingers as would have let out the Red Sea, 
endeavoured to get water to the lady’s brow. This 
of course would never do; and with a magnanimous 
defiance of etiquette Job took her up like a kitten, 
and dipping her head the cabalistical three times 
three, sat her bolt upright on a stone, perfectly resus- 
ciated. 

The lady Sophy sat on the rock, winding her ivo- 
ry fingers in her hair, like the ‘Lorely of the Rhine, 
and Job stood on two adjacent fragments, with his 
heart melting within him. One curl after another 
was put in confinement, and Sophy had raised her 
hands above her head for the graceful maneuvere of 
winding up her tresses, when Job felt he must speak 
or die. 

‘Miss Sophy!’ said the tutor. 


| ‘Mr. Clark!’ said Miss Sophy; and Job drew a de 


profundis,*and went on. 

‘Miss Sophy! I feel very—very—’ 

‘Impatient?’—interrupted the lady. 

‘No, Miss!’ 

‘Romantic!’ 

*‘No—not now.’ 

‘Well! I give up! how do you feel?’ 

‘I cannot tell, indeed.’ 

‘Can you not? Why, then it’s a desperate case; 
for I’m sure I can’t relieve you. Let mesee however 
—where is your disorder?’ 

Job laid his hand on his heart. It was kicking 
like a bagged animal. 

‘In your heart! bless me! have you committed « 
crime! Love—or murder?’ 

‘] dare not tell you!’ 

‘I don’t wish you to tell me. Cross your fingers, 
and answer my questions. How long did you walk 
by moonlight atter I left you last evening?’ 

‘Until twelve.’ 

‘And how much poetry did you commit? 

“Ten verses.’ 


‘And did you dream?” 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘About Cupid and the angels?’ 

‘About an angel.’ 

‘Bravely! are you feverish? Give me your pulse!’ 
and the beautiful girl laid her fingers upon his rough 
arm, and looked up in his face with the gravity of a 
Sangrado. 

‘Fifty strokes a minute! dangerous! very dangerous! 
How long since you were attacked?’ 

‘I have felt so for months.’ 

‘Impossible! It’s a love case clearly. 
raise the lady. Go aud cut mea wand! 
the wizzard.’ 

Job did as he was commanded. She then ordered 
him to close his eyes, and repeating a sentence of 
egregious Polyglot, struck him smartly on the cheek, 
and demanded the name. 

‘Sophy! Sophy! Sophy!’—but she tho’t he was 
remonstrating, and urged him again for an avowel. 
He was relieved by the mistake; but his courage had 
flashed. 

‘Who is it Mr. Clark” 

‘I cannot—I must not tell you!’ 

‘But you shall--I insist,’"—and she held up her 
wand threateningly. 

‘Forgive me! I cannot, you are happy now.’ 

‘Not at all! for my witchery don’t work; and be- 
sides what has that to do with it?’ 

‘Nothing?’ | 

‘I thought as much; but I am getting weary—so if 
you would not have me drop into another syncope, 
and be hung for intention to drown, tell me the lady, 
and we'll step out of the charmed ring.’ : 

Job was fearfully bewildered. He twirled his 
thumbs and convulsed his button holes, and patted 
his foot—but all in vain. The lady put on her hat, 
and flourished her divining rod over him. ‘Ailons! 
Mr. Clark! obstinate creature that you are,’ said 
she, do you know whom you have offended? 

‘A lady who is every thing she should be.’ 

‘No, indeed! but you are bound to believe me an 
angel.? 

If she had told him she was the lost Pleiad he 
would have believed her. The digression however 
had given him courage, and he felt as if he could do 
a hazardous thing. | 
_ Miss Sophy—(there was desperation in his tone) 

—Miss Sophy! I must speak!’ 

‘I listen’—-said the lady. 

She resumed her position on the rock, and Job 
bolted out a declaration, as if the words had been hot 
lava. She kept her gravity and looked even serious 
and distressed until he had concluded, when her 
mirth became uncontroulable. She leaned back 
against the rock, and her loud laugh went up the 
glen like the carol of a convulsed bird. 

I never could persuade my chum to give me any 
further particulars; but soon after he has finished the 
story Iam sure to hear him humming 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


ANECDOTE OF RADCLIFFE. 

A Lady of high rank and fortune, too anxiously 
careful of the health of an only son, as well as too 
' partialto his merits, sent for Dr. Radcliffe relative to 
his health. On a previous consultation with ‘the 
lady about the malady of his patient, she very grave- 
ly told him, that “although she could not say her son 
was immediately effected with any disorder, yet she 
was afraid, from the excess of his spirits, and the 
very. great prematureness of his understanding, he 
mignt, without the doctor’s medical interference, 
verify the old proverb—goon ripe, soon rotton.”— 


I must 
I will play 


The doctor, by this time, having pretty well taken 
the measure of the lady’s understanding, as well as of 
the wants of her.son, desired to see the patient— 
when, presently, a servant introduced « fine chubby 
boy, between nine and ten'years of age, eating a 
large piece of bread and butter. ‘‘Well, sir,” says 
the doctor, “what’s your name?” ‘Daniel, sir,” says 
the boy. ‘And pray, Master Daniel, who gave you 
that fine piece of bread and butter?” “My godfa- 
thers and godmothers, who did promise and vow 
three things, &c. &c.” and so was going on with 
the answer in the catechism. ‘Very well indeed,” 
continued the doctor, very gravely. ‘‘Now, Master 
Daniel, let me feel your pulse.” Quite well there 
too, “so that, my dear madam,(turning round to the 
mother) you may make yourself perfectly easy about 
your son, as he is not only in good health at pres- 
ent, but in no danger of loosing that health by pre- 
mature knowledge.” 


LAURA. 


I met her at a radiant hall, 
Where bridal splendour shone, and all 

Of mirthful lips, and lighted eyes, 
Appeared like vivid memories; 

I heard the music round me breathe— 

1 saw in cheeks the blushes wreathe— 
The shaded brow—-the creeping smile— 
The hallowed rite that passed the while— 
And feet in dancing beauty fly; 

But nothing held my roving eye, 

Save Laura—spirit of that night! 

Each wanderer’s star!—each heart’s delight! 
And could I help it? she was one— 

A sparkle of Italia’s sun! 

A being deeply delicate, 

And to the gazer’s life a fate! 

On her the coldest eye would melt 

To tears; and thicker shades be felt, 
Than what the hours of death impart, 

‘To the wild ruins of the heart. 


Oh! Ihave drank the loveliness, 
That floated with her auburn tress— 
That grew in flowers upon her cheek, 
With light that made her features speak— 
And felt, when with her presence thrilled, 
By every wild emotion filled, 
She was, when forth on pleasure’s wing, 
So beautiful, so pure a thing! 
But now a change is on me, I 
For Laura seldom breathe a sigh; 
And when I do, my hope is passed, 
That it mav be the very last. 
Her eye is flashing on me yet, 
With light that love hath never met; 
Her cheek is blossoming, and fair 
Are all the wavy colours there;— 
Her lip, her tress, her shaded brow, 
Are beautiful; but have not now, 
A single spell. Her reign is o’er, 
And I’m a worshipper no more— 
No more! and oh, would I were buried, 
Or Laura and myself—unmarried. 


THE MAIDEN’S LITANY. 
ADDRESSED TO) CUPID. 

O thou! that canst inspire gods and men with the 
noble passion of love, hear, O son of the sea-born 
goddess! the prayer of a virgin, who has charms ripe 
for marriage, and who longs to see thy bright torch 
lighting her to the nuptial couch.—But rather would 
I have thy arrows rankling in my breast, rather would 
Ilay my head, every night, on the thorny pillow of 
single wretchedness, and pine and wail like Jeptha’s 
daughter under my afflictions, than marry the man, 
to whom I cannot give my heart.—Vouchsafe then, 
O Cupid! to listen to my supplication. ps 

From a decrepid, inanimate, cheerless, joyless, 
wrinklefaced, penurious old man, who would grudge 
me dress, and amusement, O son of the Thunderer! 
deliver me! | 

From a cold, cunning, pragmatic, avaricious, and 
suspicious broker, who is always jealous and inces- 
santly querulous, O son of the Goddess of Beauty! 


deliver me! 


From a pert, spruce, conceited, pedantic son 
neteer, who wastes his days and nights in composing 
vapid verses and silly love ditties, O thou whose pow- 
er is owned by celestials! deliver me! 


From a stiff-starched, canting, hypocritical fanatic 
a wavering religioso, who only affects piety in order 
to shroud his iniquities, and like the Pharisee, assume 


sanctity, though he has none—O deity of Paphos! 
deliver me! 


From a mock moralist, who in the rage of puritan- 
ical bigotry and gloomy ignorance, decries and de- 
nounces as vicious and immoral, the rational and in- 
tellectual delights of theatrical representation, O 
thou, who sports on the summit of Olympus! deliver 
me! 

From an inflated, tawdry, un-ideaed, unmannered, 
uncouth, unlettered, and ungraceful Dandy, whoisas 
vain as the peacock, as stupid as the goose, and as 


proud as the swan—O thou that smilest on happy lo- 
vers! deliver me! 


From a dreaming and experimental philosopher, 
who “holds the heel of science by the tail,” and in- 
stead of contributing comfort to his wife, or the man- 
agement of his affairs, is always popping his head 
among the stars,and grasping at chemical phantoms, 
O thou that enchainest the heart of Mars in thy rosy 
fetters—deliver me!—I hate the cant of philosophy. 


From a stingy miser, a cold hearted libertine, a bu- 
sy politician, a phlegmatic poetaster, a course pun- 
ster, a pretended wit, a bibacious tippler, a craven 
coward, and rash, headlong fool—deliver me, O thou! 
on whose altars the incense of Virgins’ hearts ever 
burn! | 

From a gray old Bachelor, a Methodist enthusiast, 
a Bacchus proselyte, and from all other masculine im- 
perfections, failings, and affectations, not yet enume- 
rated or recounted, kind, benevolent Deity!—O deli- 
ver me, I beseech thee! : 


But give me a husband who has a heart unoccu- 
pied by another’s image, who will surrender it a wil- 
ling captive to my charms, and feel it enraptured by 
the glowing sensations that spring from the enthusi- 
asm and ecstacy of first love, and the blissful delights 
of reciprocal affections. Let me have one, whose 
passion is chastened and tempered by judgment and 
good sense, who has more of graces and beauties of 
the mind, than of the symmetry and elegance of Ado- 
nis; aman of education, honor, and integrity of prin- 
ciple, who is too genteel and well bred to give an in. 
sult, and too spirited to receive one without resent- 
ing it; in a word I wish him to spurn flattery and in- 
solence. The golden web of connubial felicity can 
only be woven from the thread of a placid temper, 
similarity of inclination, a passion and attachment, 
which continually vie with each other in the ardour 
of endearment, and the interchange of fond atten- 
tion, and conciliating kindness. 

HopewE ct. 


BACKGAMMON BOARDS. 

We frequently find backgammon boards with backs 
lettered as if they were two folio volumes. The ori- 
gin of it was thus; Eudes, bishop of Sully, forbade 
his clergy to play at chess. Asthey were resolved 
not to obey the commandments, and yet dared not 
have a chess-board seen in their houses or cloisters, 
they had them bound and lettered as books, and play- 
ed at night, before they went to bed, instead of read- 
ing the New Testament or the Lives of the Saints; 
and the monks called the draft or chess-board their 
wooden gospels. They had also drinking vessels 
bound to resemble the breviary, and were fouud drink- 
ing, when it was supposed they. were at prayer. 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 
A SKETCH. 


Who can bring healing to the heart’s despair, 
Her whole rich sum of happiness lies there! 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Pale is his cheek with deep and passionate thought, 
Save when a feverish hectic crosses it, 
Flooding its lines with crimson. From beneath 
The long dark fringes of its drooping lid 
Flash forth the fitful glances of his eye, 
Like star-beams from the bosom of the night. 
Above his high and ample forehead, float 
The gloomy folds of his wild waving hair, 
Even as the clouds that crown a lofty hill 
With sterner grandeur. On that quivering lid 
The swelling brow weighs heavily, as though 
Bursting with thoughts for utterance too intense! 
His lip is curled with something too of pride, 
Which il] beseems the meekness and repose 
That should, at such an hour. within his heart, 
a of this world’s vexations, be enshrined. 
” Tis not disdain; for only those he loves 
Are ’round him now, with mild low whispered words 
Tendering heart-offered kindnesses,—and watching 
With fond inquietude, the couch whereon 
His slender form reclines, What can it be?-- 
Perchance some rooted memory of the past; 
Some dream of injured pride that fain would wreak 
its force on dumb expression; some fierce wrong 
Which his young soul has suffered unappeased. 
But thoughts like these must be dispelled before 
That soul can plume its wings to part in peace. 


And now his gaze is lifted to the face 
Of one who bends abovehim with an air 
Of sweet solicitude, and props his head 
Even with her own white arm, until at length 
The sliding pillow is replaced; but, ere 
His cheek may press on its uneven down, 
Her delicate hand hath smoothed it. What a theme. 
For those who love to weave the pictured spell, 
And fix the shadows that would else depart 
From all but memory, on the tablets fair 
Of the divine Euterpe! 

Her blue eyes 
With tenderness, grow darker as they dwell 
Upon the wreck before her;--and a tear, 


Collected ’neath their fringes, | d bright 
Falls on the snow of her 


Too well divineth he the oiceless grief 
Which breathes in each unbidden sigh, and beams 
From forth her humid eyes! Too well he knows, 
That love and keen anxiety for him 
Have paled the ruby of her lip, and chased 
The rose’s dye from her so beautiful cheek. 
His quivering lips unclose, as if to pour 
The fond acknowledgments of grateful love 
On that sweet mourner’s ear, but his - patagg tongue 
Denies its office. Gathering then each ray, — 
Each vivid ray of feeling from his heart, 
Into a single focus—in his eye 
His inmost soul is glassed, and love--deep love, 
And grateful admiration, beam confessed 
in one wild passionate glance! 

The gentle girl 
Basks her awhile in that full blaze—then stoops, 
And hiding her pale visage in his bosom, — 
Murmurs sounds inarticulate, but sweet 
As the low wail of summer’s evening breath 
Amid the wind-harp’s strings. Then bursts the tide 
Of wo that may no longer be repressed, 
‘atirred from its source by chill hope-withering fears, 
And from her charged lids big drops descend — 
In quick succession. With more tremulous hand 
Clasps she the sufferer’s neck. | 

Upon his brow 

The damps of death are settling,—and his eyes 
Grow fixed and meaningless. She marks the change 
With desperate earnestness; and staying even 
Her breath, that a may disturb the hush, 
Lays her wan cheek still closer to his heart, 
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And listens, as its varying pulses move,— 
Haply to catch a sound betokening life. 

It beats—again—another—and another,— _ 
And, now, hath ceased forever—What a shriek! 
A shrill and soul-appalling shriek peals forth, 
Now the full truth hath rush’d upon her brain! 
Who may describe the rigidness of frame,— 
The stony look of anguish and despair, 

With which she bends o’er that unraoving clay? 
Not I,—my pencil hath no further power;— 

So here Il] drop the Grecian painter's veil* 


[From the Bachelors’ Journal. ] 
TO THE FALSE ONE. 
The sea—the sea, waits now for me, 
Our bark is on the wave; 
That pledge of endless constancy, 
Which once to me you gave, 
I throw to tides which waft the boon, 
Within the scorching tropic noon. 


Oh, on the sea, there’s joy for me, 
Thou one too false, too fair; 
Though on its wave, inconstancy 
Will live, thou art not there-— 
I'd rather trust the mermaid’s dream, 
Than thee, made up of lie and seem. 


The sea is deep, and those who sleep, 
Beneath its coral bowers, 

Their nightly vigils sweetly keep, 
More true, than we have ours, 

When once you swore in majden truth, 

To love amadden’d fool—in youth. 


The stars have come without their gloom, 
Haste bids me away; 

Good night’ false one, I sing my doom, 
In broken hearted lay; 

Sweet fair, it is the truest tone, 

Which e’er my tuneless harp shall own. 


™ native shore is mine no more, 

leave it now forever— 

My harp—thy wailings now are 0’er, 
Its songs repeated, never: 

Its strings shall rust--I give to thee, 


Mermaids, my lyre—'tis in thesea, PETER. 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


INHABITANTS OF THE GLOBE. 

The total number of the inhabitants of the globe 
is estimated at 632 millions; 172 millions in Europe, 
330 millions in Asia, 70 millions in Africa, 40 millions 
in America, 20 millions in the Southern regions. 
Throughout the Universe, the births are rated at 23, 
407,407 a year; 63,130a day; 2,672 an hour; 448 a 
minute, and 8 every moment. The deaths, 17,588, 
236 a year; 50,927 a day; 2,122 an hour; 135 a min- 
ute, and 7 every moment. In Hungary, the family 
of John Rovin has furnished the most astonishing in- 
stances of longevity; the father lived 172 years; his 
wife 171; and wile had been married 142 years, and 
the youngest of their children was 115 years of age. 
According to the latest accounts, Russia has a popu- 
lation of 59,393,500 souls. The increase has been 
one third in twenty years- They live in a great hive, 
but they must swarm sometime or other. It appears 
from a table of the deaths in the Russian Empire, in 


1827, that among the individuals deceased, of the. 


masculine sex, there were 818 of 100 years old; 33 
above 115; 24 above 120, 7 above 126; and one of 160 
years. | 


. LOCAL MEMORY. | 

Magliabechi, the Florentine Librarian, remember- 
ed every book, in every collection of which he had 
once seen a catalogue; and when he had seen a libra- 
ry, he remembered the place of every book in every 
book-case. In regard to the books he had read, his 
memory was such, that in more than ten thousand 
volumes he could refer to the particular volume or 
page where any subject, argument, or suggestion 
was to be found: so that at Jast he was constantly re- 
ferred to by learned men, as a kind of index to the 
stores of almost every library in Europe. 


One moonlight night as Jack was leading his fa- 
ther home from the tavern, where his potations had 
been too deep and strong for his head, the old tipler 
raised his foot to step over the shadow of the sign 


* 


post. ‘“* What—what is that?” quoth the old man. 
‘‘Nothing but the sign,” replied the dutiful son. 
‘ Sign—sign of what, demanded the votary of Bac- 


chus. ‘ Why, a sign that you are drunk father,” re- 
plied Jack. | 


The Tartar’s origin of earthquakes.—Bell, who 
travelled among the Izermisch Tartars, says, that 
earthquakes there are attributed to the awkward at- 
tempts, which are made by the frog who supports 
the globe, to scratch himself! 


A few nights since, a drunken collier, who lives 
near Glasgow, tossed up a halfpenny on his way home 
to decide whether he should destroy his child or his 
dog! The lot fell upon the dog, and he cut its head 


off on entering the cottage, and slept that night 
with it in his bosom. 


SONG. 


ae not wring thy bosom more, 
oa Norask one last, one thrilling kiss; 
Thy tears shall not again flow o’er, 
hough shed to bless an hour like this, 


We need not speak that word, farewell! 
*T was spoken when we met to part; 
How we have loved we need not tell, 
*Tis told in that which breaks each heart. 


The mutual language of our eyes, 
The sighs which now our bosoms swell, 
oy what the faltering tongue denies, 
he mad’ning words, farewell! farewell! 


When the late fascinating Miss Tree was embark- 
ing for France, one of the custom-house officers, look- 
ing over her baggage, was proceeding to open her 
trunk, thinking, he said, it contained contraband 
goods. ‘Contraband goods!” exclaimed a bystand- 


er, ‘‘ who ever heard of contraband goods in the trunk 
of a Tree,” 


‘SINGULAR PETITION. 

About the second year of the late King’s reign, 2 
man of the name of George King was convicted in 
Dublin of a capital felony. He drew up a memorial 
“ the King, which he forwarded with the following 
ines: 
George King to King George sends his humble petition, 
Ho ra Kine Gena will ty poor George King’s condition; 

1f King George to George King will grant a long day, 
George King for King George for ever will pray. . 
The man was pardoned. 


KOTZEBUE. 

The play of this celebrated author, which, on our 
stage. is called the Stranger, produced very contrary 
effects when it was brought forward on the Theatre 
Francois in Paris, as is evinced by the two following 
anecdotes:—A young man being violently in love 
with the sister of his friend, solicited her hand, ob- 
tained his request, and impatiently waited for the day 
which was to confirm his felicity. On the evening 
previous tothe day fixed upon for the sacred ceremo- 
ny, he accompanied his mistress, her mother, and 
brother, to a representation of the piece here alluded 
to. In all the interesting scenes, the young lover 
appeared greatly affected; he saw his future brother- 
in-law shedding tears, and his mother weeping abun- 
dantly, while the young lady smiled with contempt 
at the whole exhibition! After the play was over, 
he handed the ladies to their carriage, and immedi- 
ately took leave of them, whispering as follows, to 
his constant friend and inseparable companion: “ I 
shall never marry your sister! —The woman who can, 
without being affected, witness the contrition of an 
honest mind that has erred, is not a fit wife for a man 
of honour.” Some days after, a gentleman, rather 
advanced in the vale of life, was at the same play, 
listening to every sentence with philosophical atten- 
tion; he happened, however, to cast his eyes into one 
of the opposite boxes, where he saw a young jady of 
his acquaintance—whom he was on the eve of mar- 
rying—bathed in tears, and visibly moved by the ~ 
passing sceneof wo. The tender interest the young 
lady took in the representation was attended by ba 
consequenees for her. Her rich admirer wrote to 
her the next day, and surrendered every pretension 
ho her hand and person. 
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